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> A frequent cause of dispute was concerning the respective rights
of the grammar-school master on the one hand and the masters of
the song and reading-and-writing schools on the other. We have
already emphasised that these schools, although they gave what we
should now term an elementary instruction, must not be regarded
in the light of the elementary schools of the 19th century. In a
great many cases they were in the nature of preparatory schools,
teaching reading and writing to pupils who would afterwards enter
the grammar-school. At Warwick, a dispute between the respective
rights of the grammar and song masters was settled by the statutes
of the school. Unfortunately, the statutes are not dated and we are
unable to tell if they were drawn up in 1215 or 1315. The statutes
record: "For an everlasting remembrance of the matter, we, Robert
of Leicester, Dean of the Collegiate church of the Blessed Mary of
Warwick, with the counsel of our brethren, decree and order that
the Master of the Grammar School for the time being shall devote
himself diligently to the information and instruction of his scholars
in grammar.. .. That all material for strife and disagreement, which
we learn has hitherto arisen between the Master and Music School-
master over the Donatists and little ones learning their first letters
and the psalter may be put a stop to for ever, after due inquiry in
the matter and with the advice of our brethren, and so that thfc
Masters and each of them may receive their due, and that undue
encroachment of scholars on one side and the other may -cease
for the future; we decree and direct to be inviolably observed that
the present Grammar Master and his successors shall have the
Donatists, and thenceforward have, keep, and teach scholars in
grammar and the art of dialectic if he shall be expert in that art,
while the Music Master shall keep and teach those learning their
first letters, the psalter, music and song." l The Donatists were
those pupils who were studying the Ars Minor of Donatus'; the
elementary textbook on the parts of speech. In this case the
Donatists were given to the grammar master, and the song master
was given those who had not begun their Donat. In other cases
it was decided that some of the Donatists might be taught by
other masters, as in the example previously quoted of the thirteen
boys at Canterbury School.
The rise of the universities resulted in a further development.
The  schools  for  higher  studies  connected  with  the  cathedral
establishments tended to disappear and become absorbed in the
1 A. F. Leach.    History of Warwick School, pp. 65 6, Constable, 1906.